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finely sculptured in low relief, in which Hammurabi himself
stands to receive the laws from a seated Sun-god. i From this
monument we have gained a complete knowledge of ancient
Babylonian law, and have seen how very equitable most of
its enactments were. Those relating to agriculture, to the
recovery of debt, and to the conditions of divorce are especially
interesting. In the latter improvement had been made since
old Sumerian times, when the wife had no rights of divorce
whatever, these being reserved only to the man. In Ham-
murabi's time, however, the law had been modified in favour
of the woman, for if she was divorced, her husband had to
make proper provision for her maintenance and that of her
children of whom she had custody, besides returning the
marriage portion. He could only evade these provisions by
proving that his wife had been unfaithful or a careless house-
keeper ; in the latter case he might enslave her .... The
accessibility of the law made law-suits easy and the Baby-
lonians were highly litigious in consequence; most of these
law-suits were in connexion with the sale or lease of land,
houses, etc. Such sales and leases as well as wills had
always to be drawn up in legal form to be valid, as was also
the case in Egypt. For a document to be valid, it had to be
attested by witnesses, and was usually impressed with the seals
of the parties to it.'13

The great American historian and archaeologist James
Henry Breasted has drawn an attractive picture of Hammu-
rabi engaged upon the actual business of administration.14 It
shows him i sitting in the executive office of his palace at
Babylon with his secretary at his side. In short clear sentences
the king begins dictating his brief letters, conveying his com-
mands to the local governors of the old Sumerian cities which
he now rules. ' The secretary draws a reed stylus from a
leathern holder at his girdle, and quickly covers the small
clay tablet with its lines of wedge groups. The writer then
sprinkles over the soft wet tablet a handful of dry powdered
clay. This is to prevent the clay envelope, which he now
deftly wraps about the letter, from adhering to the written
surface. On this soft envelope he writes the address and sends
the letter out to be put into the furnace and baked,
" * Messengers constantly hand him similarly closed letters.
This secretary of Hammurabi is a trusted confidential clerk.